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WILLIAM ROSS RECEIVING A PRIZE AT THE SOCIETY OF AkTS. 


AN EVENING AT THE SOCIETY OF | of May, when I accompanied a relative, who was 
ARTS. | to receive from it a purse of gold for what was 

Two of the holidays of my boyhood are not likely deemed a display of valuable ingenuity; and all 
to be forgotten, and both were connected with the | the circumstances of that morning, long past as it 


Society of Arts. It was on a bright twenty-ninth is, are still vividly before me. What a crowd of 
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well-dressed people was there in that narrow street 
in the Adelphi! The great room was literally 
packed ; his Grace the Duke of Norfolk had some 
difficulty in reaching the presidential chair, and all 
the powers of Mr. Ailin, the secretary of that 
time, were in active requisition. At length the 
proceedings commenced ; a report was read; and 
the candidates in due succession were introduced 
to his Grace, who, as he presented the prize, (the 
reason of which was briefly stated to him and to 
the audience,) accompanied it by a few words of 
kindly congratulation. Among them was William 
Ross, at the age of twelve, to receive the society’s 
silver palette for a drawing of the death of Wat 
Tyler; he has long since acquired fortune and 
fame for his exquisite miniatures, and still wears 
the honourable style and title of Sir William Ross, 
Miniature Painter to Her Majesty. I can see now 
that little boy showing the drawing to his Grace, 
and receiving his prize, for he specially engaged 
my attention, as being somewhat older than myself. 
Of others who obtained prizes that day I have 
also a slight recollection; but the far greater 
number of the rewarded have long since been for- 
gotten. 

Three years afterwards occurred the second holi- 
day to which I have referred, and the individual 
whom I accompanied on my first visit had in the 
interim gained a second and still larger prize, and 
I again journeyed with him to the Society of Arts. 
On that occasion I saw‘another little boy receive a 
silver palette for an etching which he presented 
to the president—my memory suddenly says, “ it 
was one of sheepandgoats ;” but, although unable 
now to put this to the test, (though I am almost 
sure that it was-so,) I am quite certain that the 
youthful artist»was the now distinguished Sir Ed- 
win Landseer. ‘Dbus, another illustration was af- 
fordedof a: remark made by one who had intelli- 
gently wwatehed ‘the progress of the institution : 
“To this ssocietyssome of our best artists have 
owed the mest priceless of all services that can be 
rendered tomen of ome at <e) ye eo = their 
career—-appreciation ‘on the part of an enlightened 
-* and antroduction under favourable auspices to 
the many.” 

Were ¢ —— than — 4 cited 
necessary, might easily be-given. To take 
only a few:—In 1758, Bacon the-sculptor received 
a reward of ten — for a small figure of Peace, 
and gained the highest premium on nine different 
occasions. In 1761, Nollekens the sculptor re- 
ceived the same sum for an alto-relievo of Jephtha’s 
Vow; and two years later, fifty guineas for a work 
of higher rank. Flaxman, afterwards so eminent 
in the same department of art as Nollekens, gained 
for one of his earliest efforts a grant of ten guineas, 
and for another sculpture, three years after, the 
society’s gold medal. Lawrence, at the age of 
thirteen—a little the senior of Ross and Landseer 
—obtained a silver-gilt palette and five guineas for 
a crayon drawing of the Transfiguration ; and, when 
President of the Royal Academy, was accustomed 
to speak with grateful remembrance of the impulse 
thus given to his native love of art. Lastly, in 
1818, to Mr. Wyon a gold medal was adjudged for 
a die which was pronounced a very beautiful work. 

The fine arts presented, naturally enough, one 
object of early attention to the society, for it was 





established in 1754, chiefly by Mr. William Ship- 
ley, a drawing master ; but to this department it 
was not restricted. When the institution was 
fairly located in its own premises, built in a hand- 
some style by the brothers Adam, in John-street, 
Adelphi, the inscription appeared on the pediment, 
“ Arts and Commerce promoted,” and the motto 
has been amply verified in its subsequent history. 

With the history of one artist—Barry—the 
name of the Society of Arts is indelibly associated, 
for he applied for permission to adorn their great 
room with a series of historical paintings, all 
from his own hand, and entirely at his own cost. 
This remarkable, sanguine, and scarcely control- 
lable native of the Emerald Isle, when he made 
this magnificent offer had but sixteen shillings in 
his pocket, and knew full well, if it were accepted, 
he could only obtain the means of subsistence by 
giving the time to toil that ought to be reserved 
for sleep. But his language was: “I thought 
myself bound, in duty to the country, to art, and 
to my own character, to try whether my abilities 
would enable me to exhibit the proof as well as 
the argument.” And so, his offer being accepted, 
he entered on his task, only stipulating the free 
exercise of his judgment, free admission, and the 
provision of the models he might require free of 
personal expense. 

The pictures he produced were six—three politi- 
cal, and three historical. Without offering on 
them a word of criticism, we shel simply mention 
that they are the story of Orpheus—a Harvest 
Home—the Victors at ia—Navigation, or 
the Triumph of the Thames—the Distribution of. 
Premiums in the Society of Arts—and Elysium, 
or the a State of Retribution. ary — 
to give e years to these pictures, but he spent 
py six. Giving his day to them, he aN 
hurried drawings and hasty engravings by night, 
for the support of life. He was sometimes hard 
pinched,:and is said to have asked aid/of the society 
in vam. However this might be—and Allan Cun- 
ningham favours the stery of neglecb—the society 
presented to Barry two donations of fifty guineas 
each and a gold medal,:and ‘two hundred guineas 
more at the conclusion of the work. Jonas Han- 
way left a guinea instead of a shilling for his ad- 
mission to see these pictures; Johnson beheld in 
them “a grasp of mind which he could find no- 
where else;” and Townley snciolen “ were 
“composed upon the true princi of the best 
git” inal Although wetetetiaasliet 
am stil more eulogistic terms; -but 


“ Quips and cranks, and wreathed smiles” 


were frequently indulged at his conceptions, though 
as to his power and taste in execution but one 
opinion prevailed. It is due to the Society of 
Arts to state that the first exhibition of paintings 
in England took place in its rooms, in 1760, which 
was continued with great success for some years; 
and that the two exhibitions of his paintings with 
which it favoured Barry, yielded him a clear profit 
of five hundred pounds. He also obtained another 
two hundred for the engravings he made from 
these productions of his pencil. 

Of this gifted, eccentric, and wayward man, 
Southey gave a graphic picture in after days. “ 
knew Barry,” he says, “and have been admitted 
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into his den in his worst (that is to say his maddest) 
days, when he was employed upon the Pandora. 
He wore at that time an old coat of green baize, 
but from which age had taken all the green that 
incrustations of paint and dirt had not covered. 
His wig was one which you might suppose he had 
borrowed from a seare-crow; all round it there 
projected a fringe of his own grey hair. He lived 
alone, in a house which was never cleaned; and he 
slept on a bedstead with no other furniture than a 
blanket nailed on the one side. I wanted him to 
visit me. No, be said, he could not go out by day, 
because he could not spare time from his great 
picture ; and if he went out in the evening, the 
Academicians would waylay him and murder him. 
In this solitary and sullen life he continued till he 
fell ill, very probably from want of food sufficiently 
nourishing ; and after lying two or three days 
under his blanket, he had just strength enough 
left to crawl to his own door, open it, and lay him- 
self down, with a paper in his hand, on which he 
had written his wish to be carried to the house of 
Mr. Carlyle (Sir Antony), in Soho-square. There 
he was taken care of ; and the danger from which 
he had thus escaped seems to have cured his men- 
tal hallucinations. He cast his slough afterwards, 
appeared decently dressed in his own grey hair, 
and mixed in such society as he liked.”” He was 
in his fifty-first year when Sir Joshua Reynolds 
died “ full of years and fame,” while, as Cunning- 
ham says, “admiration of the antique, and of 
Michael Angelo, had brought Barry to a steak 
broiled with his own hands, and a pot of porter 
drawn by a suspicious publican.” He went, how- 
ever, to the Royal Academy, and pronounced a 
glowing eulogium on Reynolds as a man and an 
artist, and was afterwards its Professor of Painting. 


The story of Barry and his works, which had | 


greatly interested me as a boy, from the cireum- 
stances already alluded to, was vividly recalled, 
when, after a few visits during a long course of 
years to the society, I took my seat once more in 
its great room, one very wet evening in the winter 
before last. There hung Barry’s pictures just as 
they did “auld lang syne,” while imagination 
supplied William Ross with his Wat Tyler, and Ed- 
win Landseer with his etchings, and a mass of other 
persons, the greater number of whom were wrap- 
ped in a kind of mist, while the faces and forms of 
many emerged, as if Time had stood still from 
the hour in which they were first beheld by us. 
And yet how much has been done there, in con- 
tinuation of the efforts of former days! Within 
about ninety years the society has distributed in 
premiums more than 100,000/7. Painting and art, 
moreover, had not been the sole subjects of its 
patronage. Among the early objects of its en- 
couragement was the growth of forest trees; for 
which the Dukes of Bedford and Beaufort, the 
Earls of Mansfield, Upper Ossory, and Winterton, 
and Dr. Watson the Bishop of Llandaff, were the 
recipients of its gold medals. Rewards were 
granted also to those who had reclaimed land 
from the sea, effected improvements in agricul- 
ture, made discoveries in natural philosophy, or 
added to the long series of inventions in manufac- 
tures and mechanics. 

People of humble rank have not been overlooked 
in the grants of the society. 


Poor Bethnal- | 


green and Spitalfields weavers have there been 
rewarded for inventions useful in their calling; 
Turkey carpets, as they are termed, and attempts 
to imitate the Marseilles and Indian quilting, have 
also found favour; and a stimulus has been sup- 
plied to improve our spinning and lace-making, our 
paper, our catgut for musical instruments, as well 
as our straw bonnets and artificial flowers. The 
British colonies, moreover, shared in the society’s 
early encouragement: potash and pearlash were 
produced by its agent in North America; and it 
was busily engaged, just before the breaking out of 
the war of independence, in introducing the cul- 
ture of the vine, the growth of silk-worms, and 
the manufacture of indigo and vegetable oils. It 
would require, however, a long research in its vo 
lumes of “Transactions ” to indicate fully the variety 
and importance of its labours. Among the boons 
that it has conferred upon the youthful students 
of art and science, we may mention that, by the 
offer of prizes, the society has led to the supply of 
an excellent box of paints for one shilling, and a 
useful case of mathematical instruments for two 
shillings and sixpence. 

The Duke of Sussex presided over the Society of 
Arts for many years; and, in 1842, Prince Albert 
became his successor. In November, 184, its 
then secretary, Mr. F. Whishaw, “ endeavoured,” 
as is stated on the minutes of the society, “‘ to 
elicit some demonstration of public opinion in 
favour of a plan he had contemplated for establish- 
ing an Exhibition of the products of National In- 
dustry.”” Other efforts were subsequently made 
with the same object. Towards the close of 1846, 
Prince Albert urged on a deputation from the 
society, that “the department most likely to prove 
immediately beneficial to the public was that 
which encouraged most effectually the application 
of the fine arts to the various manufactures of the 
country ;”’ and added, “I offer myself to the public 
as their leader, if they are willing to assist in the 
undertaking.” How this suggestion of the Prince 
ripened into the Great Industrial Exhibition of 
1851 is known to all our readers. The fostering 
of that splendid conception from a theory into a 


reality was due to the Society of Arts and its illus- 


trious president. 

We are running away, however, from the visit 
which we paid to the society on the winter evening 
above referred to. Yet the occasion of that visit 
had a close connexion with the Crystal Palace. As 
the society had originated that splendid design, so 
it resolved to render its results permanently bene- 
ficial, by having a course of lectures delivered at 
its rooms on some of the great departments of in- 
dustry which the Exhibition represented. One of 
these lectures was in the course of delivery, by Mr. 
G.F. Wilson, the managing director of Messrs. Price 
and Co.’s Patent Candle Works at Vauxhall. The 
subject was the Stearine Manufacture; and a few 
facts gleaned from it will not inappropriately close 
our paper, illustrating as they do the useful cha- 
racter of the subjects discussed at this truly valuable 
institution. 

The origin of the manufacture referred to, observ- 
ed the lecturer, may be traced to the labours of the 
eminent French chemist, M. Chevreul. In 181], 
he his researches into the nature and con- 
stituents of fatty bodies, and mee that fat, 
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instead of being a simple organic substance, as had 
been supposed, was a salt, consisting of margaric, 
a solid animal acid, and glycerine, an animal base ; 
the acid being the inflammable part. He further 
discovered, in 1814, the existence of oleic, a liquid 
acid, existing in lard, and forming a chief ingredi- 
ent in many fatty bodies. His researches were con- 
tinued during many years, and in 1823 were given 
by him to the world. He has recently been pre- 
sented by the Société d’Encouragement with a prize 
of 12,000 francs. 

De Milly, of Paris, was the first person who suc- 
ceeded in turning to account these valuable dis- 
coveries of Chevreul, employing a modification of 
that chemist’s process to separate the acids from the 
glycerine with which they are combined. Tallow 
is boiled up with the cream of lime, which causes 
the acids to forsake the glycerine and combine with 
the lime ; the acids are then set free by combining 
the lime with the sulphuric acid, and the oleic acid 
is afterwards separated from the margaric by simple 
pressure. As, however, the margaric acid required 
nearly two and a half times its weight of tallow to 
produce it, the process was expensive, and thus 
there was a difficulty in the way of its use. But 
this was surmounted by Messrs. Price and Co., | 
who in 1830 became possessed of a patent for sepa- 








feeding themselves with the refuse coal of the Lon- 
don market. A laboratory, forges, a sealing-wax 
manufactory, and a steam-printing machine, with 
a retinue of engineers, carpenters, tinmen, copper- 
smiths, and weavers, aid in carrying on here this 
important manufacture. But other auxiliaries are 
required; and hence, far away in the island of 
Ceylon, the company has estates for the culture 
of the cocoa-nut palm, and extensive mill-works 
for the expression of its oil. As another kind of 
m, growing on various parts of the African coast, 
is very useful, its oil is also extensively employed. 
The oil, as received at the wharf, is liquefied by 
passing through it a steam pipe; it is then con- 
veyed through another pipe to reservoirs, and is 
changed by chemical processes from a bright 
orange-coloured fluid into a discoloured concrete 
mass, This substance is exposed, at a temperature 
of 350°, to the action of about one-twentieth of its 
weight of sulphuric acid, which has the effect of 
driving off the glycerine, and of leaving the fat acids 
free: these acids, which are of a very dark colour, 
are then washed, and transferred to a still, from 
which the air is excluded by steam. The distilled 
material is subjected to pressure, first at the ordi- 
nary and then at a high temperature, and the 
residue is the substance of which the “ Belmont 





rating cocoa-nut oil into its solid and liquid parts; | Sperm Candles” are made. As an illustration of 
and as in the following year the candle manufac- | the very large scale on which the operations of the 
ture was freed from the excise, it received a signal | company are conducted, it was mentioned by the 
impulse. The success of candles made from cocoa- | lecturer that 800 miles of wick are continually 
nut oil was limited, however, from their requiring | being made into candles. When completed, they 
snuffing ; but, in an effort to make cheap candles for | are conveyed in boxes to the packing department, 
the illumination on the Queen’s marriage, it was | where, with marvellous rapidity, they are inclosed 
discovered that candles would not need snuffing if | in sealed packets. 


the cocoa-nut stearine were combined with pure | 
margaric acid. In this way originated the “ Com- 
posite Candles,” which threaten to make a pair of 
snuffers a thing fit only for an antiquarian museum. 


Another step was taken in purifying the fat acids | 
by means of distillation. It was first proposed to | 


carry on this process in a vacuum apparatus, simi- 


lar to that used in sugar refining ; but afterwards | 
the idea was carried into effect by distilling in an | 


The lecture was illustrated by an exhibition of 
| all the substances employed in the manufacture, in 
| the various stages through which they pass, and 
| among them was a large cake of margaric acid 
which had been shown by De Milly at the Great 
Exhibition, with the different kinds of candles 
into which the substance was wrought. In con- 
clusion, it was stated that the trade in palm oil 
might be used as a means of gradually introducing 


atmosphere of steam, which secured the advan- | civilization into certain parts of Africa, and thus of 
tages of the air-pump without its manufacturing | terminating the trade there in human flesh. It is, 
difficulties. The process of distillation was com- we believe, attested by persons of competent judg- 
menced on a large scale by Messrs. Price and Co. | ment, that the effect of the trade in palm oil has 
in 1844, thus preceding by two years the opening | been to introduce into the districts where it is 








of the manufactory of MM. Masse and Tribouillet, 
the first of the kind established on the continent. | 
Arsenic and wax were originally employed to de- 
stroy the large crystals which were formed in the | 
earlier candles and disfigured their exterior, but 
this practice has now ceased for some years. 
Passing along the Thames, the eye may observe | 
part of the works, where are combined, from day to | 
day, the results of this scientific knowledge and 
practical skill. The establishment is fitted up with 
an immense amount of steam and hydraulic power, 
employing some seven or eight hundred hands*, 
and manufacturing annually upwards of 4000 tons | 
of palm and cocoa-nut oil into candles. No smoke 
issues from its chimneys, though the amount of fuel 
consumed weekly is about 160 tons; huge furnaces, 
for steam-engines of more than 1000-horse power, | 
* This is the establishment recently so well known in con- | 


nexion with the benevolent efforts made for the moral and | 
spiritual improvement of the young persons employed init. | 








carried on a taste for the institutes and articles 
of civilization before unknown; and that an indefi- 
nite amount of palm oil, not to speak of other 
vegetable and animal products, may be obtained 
from the people of Africa. It will indeed be a 
glorious hour, when acommerce so beneficent shall 
have supplanted the foul demon of slavery that has 
so long oppressed the children of Ham. 





THE AUSTRALIAN FILE. 
THERE is no readier way of obtaining something 


| like a correct idea of the condition of society, as it 


exists in a distant colony, than by contemplating 
the reflection of it presented by its newspaper 
press, when it is fortunate enough to possess one. 
This, though not intended generally to serve any 
such purpose, is in fact a source of information not 
to be sophisticated ; and the knowledge to be de- 
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rived from it, though it consists of little more than 
heterogeneous scraps, is of a nature to be relied 
on, and not the less likely to be genuine that it is 
involuntarily bestowed. Under this conviction, 
we purpose taking a brief glance at the contents of 
a late number of the “ Melbourne Argus,” which 
has recently come to hand, in the course of which 
we may chance to turn up a few not uninteresting 
social characteristics which lie but thinly shrouded 
in the form of advertisements—for it is with adver- 
tisements alone that we shall have anything to do. 
Melbourne, as most of our readers know, is a 
thriving and rapidly rising town, situated near the 
extremity of the noble bay of Port Phillip, and 
within a few days’ journey of the Mount Alexander 
gold diggings. Two years ago it possessed a po- 
ag of twenty thousand, and since that time 
as been increasing at such an abnormal rate, 
owing to the number of immigrants arriving 
almost daily, that it might be imprudent at the 
present moment to venture a guess as to their 
numbers. The “ Melbourne Argus” is a news- 
paper published daily, about the size of the double 
** Times,” and containing fifty-six columns some 
two feet in length each. Being free from the 
incubi of stamps and advertisement duty, it offers 
to the colonists a cheap and excellent medium for 
all the purposes to which a newspaper can be 
adapted. Large as it is, and expensive as labour 
is on the spot, it is delivered daily to subscribers 
at forty shillings a year, or something under ten- 
pence a week; and it can afford to insert adver- 
tisements of four lines and under at the charge of 
only a shilling each. The consequence is, that of 
the whole fifty-six columns rather more than 
forty-three are crammed with advertisements. Of 
these, sixteen are occupied by announcements of 
sales by auction, from which it would appear that 
the cargo of every vessel that arrives in port is for 
the most part subjected to the hammer and sold 
off at once to the highest bidders. The articles 
thus put up to competition comprise almost every 
luxury, as well as all the necessaries of life. There 
are sacks of flour ard Indian corn, and double- 
action grand pianofortes by Collard and Collard. 
There are all the drapers’ wares which are to be 
found in the most comprehensive London cata- 
logue, and there are “corrugated iron houses” 
with two or four rooms, which will make a home 
in the wilderness at the expense of a few hours’ 
labour. ‘There are Newcastle coals and Wiltshire 
bacon and Nottingham shoes. There are allot- 
ments of land for “successful gold-diggers,” and 
“ cheese, butter, and books,” foud for mind and 
body, for the benefit of their families ; and there 
are “pistols! pistols! pistols!’ revolvers with as 
many barrels as you choose to carry, with rifles, 
daggers, belts, and life-preservers, for those about 
to take up the gold-diggers’ peaceful profession. 
There are “eggs! eggs! eggs!’’ and a valuable 
assortment of jewellery—with joists and beams for 
builders, and tobacco and meerschaums, and every- 
thing possible in the shape of a pipe for those that 
choose to smoke. In short, there are no limits to 
the modes in which an emigrant may lay out his 
money and commence his colonial progress, either 
up-hill or down, the moment he sets foot on shore. 
Next to the sales by auction, the propositions 
under the general head of “ merchandise ’’ demand 





attention. These are announcements of sales by 
private contract, or proposals for barter on the 
part of individuals. Some of them are suggestive 
enough. One gentleman wants to get rid of ten 
thousand sheep in a lot, so soon as he has done 
with the shearmg. And another is sick and tired 
of twenty-eight thousand sheep and three thou- 
sand head of cattle; his health compels him to 
seek another climate; and he will sell the whole 
lot, together with the feeding-ground, a bargain, 
and add to it, if the purchaser chooses, “ fort 
miles of lamb and dog-proof galvanized wire,”’ wit 
which the flocks and herds may be inclosed within 
telescopic bounds, An impatient adventurer is 
anxious to be off to the diggings, and, by way of 
raising the wind, offers for sale his “ elegant gold 
chronometer, made by French, of the Royal Ex- 
change, London, with massive gold chain at- 
tached.” A sober tradesman, residing in the 
Market Square, anxious no doubt to contribute his 
share towards the comforts of the rising colony, 
makes the following proclamation, part of which 
we copy: “For sale by the undersigned—arsenic, 
corrosive sublimate, butyr antimony, strychnine 
in crystals ;” then follow some quack medicines ; 
the whole showing a judgment in the classi- 
fication of poisons highly creditable in a trades- 
man in a young country. Another is a whole- 
sale purveyor of all the mining requisites, 
and politely invites “ persons proceeding to the 
Ballarat and Eureka diggings’ to come and in- 
spect his abundant stores of necessaries, a long list 
of which figures at the end of his address. The 
perusal of the list is not very encouraging to the 
non-combatant ; along with cradles, scales, wash- 
ing-pans, pestles and mortars, and magnets, there 
is a murderous display of pistols, guns, tomahawks, 
and gunpowder—with the usual appendage of, 
“Wanted a shopman ;” that being an article evi- 
dently scarce in Melbourne. Then there are horses, 
and drays, and wagons, and yokes of oxen, and 
carts, and wheelbarrows which will shut up and 
submit to be carried under the arm like a three- 
cornered hat on a levee day; there are wooden 
houses without number, and piccola pianofortes, 
and octaves of sherry, and cases of champagne, and 
soda water and bottled ale; and there is a printing 
business which is guaranteed to yield a better in- 
come than is to be got at the diggings ; and there 
are five hundred things besides, all to be had for a 
consideration by those who want them. 

But enough of sales and merchandise ; let us 
now take a glance at the “wants,” all pithily ex- 
pressed in paragraphs of from three to five lines 
each. Of these there is no end; bat we must be as 
brief in our selection as the necessities of the case 
will allow. Of domestic servants, to begin with, 
there appears to be an universal lack; from “a 
little girl to nurse a child” and a “ strong boy to 
carry out goods,” up to the finished cook and ex- 
perienced head waiter, all are in general demand, 
and the advertisers promise an easy place and 
liberal wages as an inducement for candidates to 
come forward. From some of the proposals we 
gather that “liberal wages” means for female 
servants about twenty-five pounds a year—for a 
good plain cook forty pounds a year. Married 
couples appear to be in prodigious request—the 
husband to act as porter, groom, storekeeper, or 
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esrter, and the wife os 8 domestic servant; and | which prints the paper; thirdly, for a reader to 


eighty pounds a year are offered as their united | read it; fourthly, for 1500 pounds of new non- 
wages. ‘A steady man to look after a horse and | pareil type, the old being worn out long ago; and 
drive a dray” is earnestly requested to make his | fifthly, for any ——— of ae - the requisite 
appearance, and go to work at once, for the consi- | size upon which to print it. is is a curious 
denution of Sant positale a week and his rations. | crisis of affairs in a printing-office, and one too in 
Good plain cooks, especially if they have husbands | which such a prodigious amount of work has to be 
oe wait . — —- re ——_ = daily got ne as the pen ity’ oe — 
mium, judging from the reitera emands made | size of the “Argus” must necessarily involve. 
for them; in short, servitude of almost every ima- | The last “ wants” we shall mention are two which 
ginable oe — we is «A a — and | 4 —— to — weer ae be the _ 
no species of domestic help need go a-begging. | with the others, have a chance of being supplied. 
Then, among the trades and handicrafts, the wants | Mr. Harris wants a big dog, to guard his house by 
seem equally pressing. A master who is evidently | night ; and Mrs. Harris will give a liberal price for 
driver to extremities cries out in large capitals: a goat giving milk. As watch-dogs and milch- 
oe —— — two good fe | _— ~a a — be ee a — — 
akers; the highest wages given. Apply,” etc. | fever, it is likely that these good people obtaine 
A builder is in want of carpenters and joiners, and | what they wanted with less tax upon their patience 
proclaims to all and sundry that he is ready to | than the miscellaneous advertisers above mentioned 
give any one or more of them fifteen shillings a | had to endure. 
day for wages, and a house to live in into the bar-| As a consequence, where such high wages are 
gain. Watch and clock makers are also a general | given, the cost of the necessaries of «| cannot fail 
desideratum, and the “ Argus” with its hundred | to be affected by that of labour. Mr. William 
eyes is on the look-out for them in all quarters. | Howitt, in his letter which is now going os 
Milliners and dress-makers, too, look up in the | of the papers, and which, be it remarked, was 
— of a yee where midnight labours are | written about the same — that our pomee 
a thing unknown, and starvation and standing | the “Argus” was printed, gives a lamentable 
meals are economical discoveries yet to be made. | account of the difficulty of getting into “ any kind 
Linen-drapers’ assistants, moreover, are an uncom- | of lodgings, even at the most astounding prices.” 
monly —_ se ? one ——— ——— re oe says Lo ey hee — printing 
goes so far as to advertise for an entire establish- | while he was writing? “A single gentleman can 
ment, — manager, cashier, general sales- | obtain board and residence in . private family for 
men, and in-door porters. Sawyers, wood-cutters, | twenty-five shillings per week. Apply to Mr. 
gardeners, cattle-drovers, smiths, labourers, quarry- | Harvey, chemist, Wellington-street.” is is not 
men, tent-makers, ete. etc., all are lured by tempt- | outrageously dear, at any rate, and it is by no 
ing offers to accept service at the highest current | means a solitary specimen of the sort of accommo- 
wages, at a moment’s notice. But the chief desi- | dation offered. 
deratum of all would appear to be sailors, who,| Among the miscellaneous advertisements we 
judging from the unheard-of premiums offered for | must allude to two or three, suggestive of social 
their services, must have been seized with an in- | peculiarities incidental to a city located within 
fatuation for the diggings, and abandoned their | fourscore miles of the gold-diggings. Thus, there 
vessels almost to a man. A captain, advertising | is one which summons very imperatively an Irish 
os crew : pape 4 his = to = = | es ee ae cay to — back = 
irty pounds a month or sixty pounds for the | mediately and surrender the sum of sixty pounds, 
voyage, at the option of the seamen: this is about | which was paid to him, over and above its value, 
ten times “a — amount of wages paid in mer- | for his gold; and threatening him with the rigour 
chant vessels. If the common sailors have suc- of the law if he dare to neglect the appeal. One 
cumbed to the golden temptation, the ship’s officers can hardly help suspecting that Michael has been 
have been equally unable to resist, the same appeals | cheating the bullion-broker with a sham “nugget,” 
being made to them in the columns of the “Argus,” | thousands of which, it is said, have been manufac- 
inviting them to return to their duty on board. | tured in this country, and sent out to facilitate the 
—s —_ singular oo : - . a _ — = pe: —— = el nary 
with a g ass voice to supply the place of a the convict colony abounds. respectable “party 
chorister who has vanished, gone off probably with | going to the diggings with pack-horses on Tuesday 
a cradle upon his shoulder in company with Herr | next, can accommodate several persons by carrying 
Mater’s musicians—that gentleman being com- their swags, and with the use of a tent on the 
pelled to oe sagged to = advertisement = road.”” Another advertiser has established a Dig- 
procure performers, both vocal and instrumental, | ger’s Directory, in which he registers the addresses 
for the Thursday night concerts, from which his | of the gold-finders, together with the brands and 
band, seduced by the charms of Ballarat, have descriptions of their horses, which latter he under- 
taken unceremonious leave. Perhaps, after all, | takes to hunt up at any time, and restore to their 
the most remarkable of the “ wants” are those , owners, for a consideration. The owner of an 
a 4 4 —s se the “ ye ” | estate on whey = wos ee that a black 
themselves: they have actually advertised in its , horse, mar . V., and having a switch tail, 
columns, first, for any number of compositors to | and a white-faced bay mare, also wagging a switch 
= age = once, a to . — . tail, have — — on his a and that the 
the rate of half-a-ctown a thousand, at which it | owners can have them on application. But there 
would be easy to earn thirty shillings ‘a day; se- | is another kind of animal gone astray, the loss of 
condly, for two strong fellows to turn the machine | which is more deeply deplored than that of switch- 
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tailed nags, and which nobody offers to restore. 
Wives and sisters, deserted by husbands and bro- 
thers, put forth a melancholy appeal to the wan- 
derers for a recognition of their tender claims: 
“Tf this should meet the eye of ——’—thus runs 
the all bat hopeless ery sent forth into the wilder- 
ness—“ he is particularly requested to write to his 
wife ;” and she adds her present address—it is all 
she can do—and awaits in solitude the response of 
her absent protector. A disconsolate sister earn- 
estly demands information concerning her brother 
from any one who is able to give it. Such an- 
nouncements as these are the only elements of 
romance in connexion with real life to be found in 


| themselves deplorably situated, unless they have 
| friends to whom they can apply. The charge for 
‘transport and warehousing of their property 
‘amounts in a short time to its entire value ; ode 
ings for families are not to be had, and the small- 
| est house, if indeed it is to be procured at all, has 
to be hired at a rent of four or five pounds a week. 
| Houses, ready made, are now being exported in 
‘large numbers from England, and new ones are 

daily being built in Melbourne; but these efforts 

have been as yet quite inadequate to the demand. 

Provisions have risen atleast ten per cent. since 
‘the date of the newspaper from which the above 

sketch has been compiled; and at the same time 





the columns of the “ Argus,” and these are such | complaints are made on all sides that the mines 
as we should have been glad to have dispensed with | have diminished more than one half in productive- 
for the sake of the forlorn sufferers. | ness—not that less gold is found than formerly, 

The rapid growth and prosperity of Melbourne | but that it takes now nearly three times the num- 
must be owing more to its situation on the noble | ber of hands to dig the same quantity. The roads 
bay of Port Phillip than to any other cause. This | and routes to the diggings are infested by gangs 
bay is an inland sea, having an entrance not more | of bushrangers and bandits, who hold human life 
than a mile and a half broad, and presenting within | at a discount, and plunder and maltreat all who 
the strait an area of fifty miles in length by | fall into their hands. Lastly, according to the late 
twenty-five in width. The “ Argus” adyertises as | advices from Mr. Howitt, the climate appears to be 


many as fifty-six vessels on the point of sailing, 
five of its columns being taken up by the business 
of navigation. The town has one street more than 
a mile in length, with a number of others branch- 
ing from it laterally. As a place of residence, it is 
subjected to one very serious drawback, in the 
shape of sudden inundations of an alarming cha- 
racter. We gather from the letter of a corres- 
pondent that children are sometimes drowned in 
the streets; and we happen to know from private 
sources, that new-comers who have been thought- 
less enough to settle, seduced by their cheapness, 
upon low sites, have been ruined by the sudden 
irruption of floods, from the sweep of which they 
have themselves escaped with difficulty. 

To the above aspect of society, gathered from 
the contents of a newspaper, we feel bound to add 
a few characteristics derived from information of a 
later date. From this we gather, that owing to 


' by no means of that genial temperature which has 
| been lauded so loudly in England as rendering 
| Australia a paradise of salubrity. He declares 
‘that the past season has been frightfully unhealthy, 
_and the journey to the gold fields has been fatal 
_to many. “Thousands,” says he, “have been 
| struck down by sickness; hundreds have aeny 
' returned, abusing the parties who sent them 
one-sided statements of the gold fields and the 
climate ; while hundreds are still lying ill from its 
| eaione influence. Ryn iy xs “Fr ay 
_ is scarcely a person but has ill, ani t 
| count: it is the same. Gentlemen who ty 
' in India, China, and over the whole continents of 
| Europe and America, say that this is the worst 
| climate they know.” We need hardly remark that 
this report is in direct contradiction to. the decla- 
rations of former writers on Australia; but it may 
| be true without impugning the credibility of their 


the influx of strangers into Melbourne, the arri- | evidence. One unhealthy season. does not make 
vals being calculated at about three hundred a day, | an unhealthy climate; and it is quite in aecordanee 
the price of accommodation is on the rise, thirty | with uheak laws that the overcrowding of Mel- 
shillings a week being now demanded for board | bourne, and the excitement attending the specula- 
and lodging for a single man, who, even at that | tive pursuit of digging for gold, should create an 
price, gets but a share of a bed in a many-bedded | unusual amount of sickness. All possible or pro- 
room. Notwithstanding the strenuous attempts of ! bable contingencies the intending emigrant:should 
the police to keep the peace, robbery and violence | weigh well before he sets forth on his expedition. 
prevail to an alarming extent, and almost every | The above sketch may supply him with some ele- 








night is marked by a murder. At the diggings, 
all is a lottery ; some making large sums with little 
exertion, and others wearing themselves out and 
sacrificing health and comfort for the scantiest 
reward. The acquirement of sudden wealth by 


men of degraded habits has realized the proverb of | 
“the beggar on horseback,” and crowded the | 


taverns and the streets with a class of reckless 
wretches, who are a bane to one another and a 
terror to the well-disposed. The prospect of the 
crops and the clip of wool is not very promising ; 
the difficulty of obtaining hands is not indeed so 
great as might have been anticipated, but the gold 
mania has demoralised the men, and it is found 
impossible to keep them in subjection and to in- 


duce them to labour with industry and regularity. | 


Men who have gone out with their families find 


' ments for reflection, and we would commend them 
_to his sober consideration before he takes any im- 
portant. step. 





A PLEASANT RAILWAY COMPANION. 


Tue last time I travelled from Edinburgh to New- 
castle it was in the company of a rather advanced 
single lady, who stood in terror of railways. The 
inmate of a remote country house, in which her 
father lived and died, and her brother snceeeded 
him, the journeys of Miss Menzies were neither far 
nor frequent, and had been hitherto performed in 
_ that now primitive conveyance astage-coach. Her 
memory, nevertheless, was a perfect repertory of 
railway accidents. It is my belief she knew the 
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particulars of all the principal ones that ever hap- 
pened in Britain, and her most distinct idea con- 
cerning the great locomotive seemed to be that it 
was an engine endowed with some mysterious 
volition for the destruction of mankind. Nothing 
but a sense of duty would have made the worthy 


lady set foot within a station ; but, notwithstanding | 


her simple education and rustic prejudices, that 
sense would have made Miss Menzies do anything. 
On the present occasion she was bound on a guar- 
dian visit to the orphan family of a sister deceased 
some twelve months before, and no mode of trans- 
ferring the public from Edinburgh to Newcastle 
remained but the railway. 

I must observe that Miss Menzies rose pre- 
eminent above the failing attributed to so many 
ladies; for so far from detaining her company by 
the length or lateness of her preparations, an early 
tea had been discussed, her own travelling dress 
and basket assumed, with many exhortations 
against lingering, to myself, when a casual glance 
at the time-piece showed me that it was just an 
hour and a half till the departure of our train. 
Strange to say, nobody had thought of consulting 
that monitor before. The dread of losing her seat 
just then stood out in bold relief from among my 
companion’s other terrors, and by a sort of tem- 
porary delusion, which sometimes falls on a whole 
party, every one took it for granted that there 
was good cause for Miss Menzies’ haste. 

There was a laugh round the fire when the 
basket and wrappings were once more resigned, 
and we sat down to talk, for the evening was cold 
and misty, being in the end of October, and the 
friends with whom we were visitors lived some 
five minutes’ walk from the North British station. 
They were a worthy old pair, who having had 
their portion of life’s toils and trials, and seen 
their four children decently settled in houses of 
their own, had still enough of this world’s goods, 
good health, and good spirits, to give up active 
business and anxiety, and enjoy themselves tran- 
quilly together in a green and cheerful old age. 
Social and hospitable, their house rarely wanted a 
visitor. Country friends on their travels, like Miss 
Menzies, old business connexions, acquaintances of 
the good man’s more active days, who still worked 
and journeyed, all gave them a call, and were as 
surely welcomed ; and as we sat by the fire much 
amused at our common mistake, while congratulat- 
ing Miss Menzies on the amount of time she had 
saved, a gentleman chanced to drop in, whom our 
host saluted as Mr. Maunderson. I remember him 
as a robust though gray-haired man, with a frank 
manner and a pleasant intelligent look. His pro- 
fession, which was that of a civil engineer, had 
given him considerable experience in travelling; 
moreover, he happened to be a director of a 
railway, and the subject of my companion’s haste 
and terrors was naturally introduced. On the rail 
Mr. Maunderson was perfectly at home. There 
was no mystery about the iron-horse he did not 
understand ; no line on which he had not travelled 
after helping to lay down many of them. On the 
comparative merits of the broad and narrow gauge 
he talked with the skill of a connoisseur, while in 
all that might be designated the curiosities of 
railways he more than rivalled my friend and 
her list of accidents. His theme was certainly 


: less gloomy, and I believe was brought forward 
to divert her attention from bursting boilers and 
| breaking wheels, which our new acquaintance had 
previously endeavoured to do by demonstrating 
(whether to Miss Menzies’ satisfaction or not it is 
beyond my power to say) that her “right trusty 
and well-beloved” stage-coaches had been attended 
by more fatal consequences than ever followed 
steam, in proportion to the numbers they conveyed. 
“ Carelessness and ignorance are doubtless ter- 
rible agents,” said Mr. Maunderson ; “ but in spite 
of all that human care or science can ever effect, 
| the liability to accident seems a condition insepa- 
rable from this uncertain life. In the midst of it 
we are indeed in death. The powers of destruction 
lie round us at our own doors and hearths; but 
we know Him without whose permission a spar- 
row cannot fall to the ground.” 

All present felt the force of these observations ; 
but, as I have said, our talk gradually turned on 
the curious occurrences and odd adventures of 
railway travelling. Every one had heard or read 
something of the kind, and our new friend had a 
perfect treasury of anecdotes on the subject. He 
told us of a quarrelsome guard and driver stopping 
a train of seventeen carriages to fight on the way- 
side; of two ladies who had taken their seats in a 
first-class carriage in which there was no other 
passenger but a very grave-looking gentleman, who 
sat opposite them with a most composed air, till 
the train was in full motion, and then discovered the 
real state of matters by informing them that he 
was Oliver Cromwell ; of a boa-constrictor which 
escaped from a travelling menagerie and was found 
by the engineer comfortably coiled up in the ten- 
der ; of a child in its mother’s arms looking out 
from the window in a carriage door, which being 
unfastened flew open, when the child was flung 
out, but, by the direction of a preserving Provi- 
dence, so far beyond the rail that it escaped wheel 
and truck, and was actually found uninjured on the 
line when the train had passed. 

“These instances,” continued: our friend, “ as 
well as many others that have come to my know- 
ledge, early suggested to me the necessity of some 
mode of communication between the passengers 
and the guard or driver while the train was in 
motion. The want of it is a sad deficiency in our 
railway system. But I must acknowledge the 
matter was more particularly brought home to my 
mind by a circumstance which occurred to myself 
not very long ago. A meeting of directors, at 
which important business was to be discussed, had 
been fixed to take place in London on the 15th of 
November, and on the previous day I set out in 
company with three friends, who were all equall 
interested, by a mid-day train. Things went well 
till we reached a certain town about seven the 
same evening. It was a cold foggy night, but we 
were glad to leave the carriage for a few minutes 
and repair to the refreshment rooms, when, on 
stepping out, who should I meet on the platform 
but Robert Rutherford. Robert and I had been 
friends ever since we sat on the same form at the 
High School. Things were changed with us both 
from those days. He was deep in the coal trade, 
I was to the chin in railways, and it was almost 
three years since we had seen each other ; never- 
theless, each knew of the other's affairs. Robert 
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had just married Miss Rose, the daughter of a 
mutual friend, and taken a house within a step of 
the station; he was on his homeward way from 
Neweastle, and as the train stopped a quarter of an 
hour, my friend insisted that I must come with 
him to see his home and bride. There was no 
refusing Robert when fairly in the asking frame. 
Moreover, I was curious, and with him I went, saw 
the size of the drawing-room and the shape of the 
garden, heard all about the kitchen conveniences, 
drank Mrs. Rutherford’s health in her own parlour, 
wished the pair every happiness, and flew back in 
great fear that the train had left me behind. The 
last bell rang as I entered the station, the steam 
was being put on, the guards were shutting the 
carriage doors, but one was still open, and into it 
I bolted. It happened to be a second class one. 
It, too, was slammed, and the next moment we 
were off. There wasn’t a person in that carriage 
but myself. I chose what seemed to me the most 
comfortable seat, and close by stood a large basket, 
or rather hamper, with a strong lid and two or 
three straws protruding between the osiers. I 
will admit that from the first that basket occupied 
a considerable share of my attcntion. Alone ina 
railway carriage on a misty November night, with- 
out book, newspaper, or companion, it was natural 
that one should try to amuse himself by wondering 
where it was going and what it contained. Was 
it crystal P Was it china? Was it a wedding cake ? 
I had heard of the like being so packed. It cer- 
tainly was the best corded basket I ever saw, and 
my resolution to try its weight was about to be 
put in practice. I was stooping over it with a 
hand on each handle, when the protruding straws 
began to move, and through the thunder of the 
train my ear caught a rustle. It was not fancy; 
the straws moved again, and there was an unmis- 
takeable rustling inside. Some living thing was 
there, and all that I had ever heard of being in 
baskets came across my mind. Mightn’t the 
weight afford some indication? Up it went. No 
trifle of a lift either ; but as I raised the hamper, 
something within gave a bound that proved too 
much for me, and a noise something between a 
snort and a bark came through the straw. My 
seat was at the further end of the carriage for the 
rest of that journey. The basket kept quiet for 
some time; I had no more mind to try its weight, 
but I kept my eye on it. The truth is, in spite of 
myself, I could think of nothing else, and there is 
no use in going over the list of my conjectures. 
May be it was a fat turkey, which somebody in the 
country was sending to somebody in York against 
Christmas. Oh! what a dish was there for a 
family party. But turkeys didn’t make such 
sounds, as far as I knew. May be it was a young 


part with in a present to a distant friend, and had 
thus basketed to foil its sagacity in finding the 
way back. That idea did not much increase my 
comfort ; but the hamper was well corded, and I 
cannot say what made me slip over again to read the 


schoolmaster little credit, on a soiled crumpled card 
attached to one of the handles: ‘Mr. Dobbins 
Brown, at the Star and Salmon Tavern, Old 
Church-alley, York.’ As I read, there sounded 








pee 


Newfoundland dog which some householder could | 


address. It was written in a hand which did the | 


from within a growl.so long and deep and wild as , 


I felt no civilized dog could utter. If there had 
been a more remote corner in the carriage it should 
have been my chosen seat after that, and the lights 
of the York station would have been a joy to see. 
Whatever my invisible companion was, it might 
get out, but I couldn’t. The train was going at 
full speed, and no shout from me could reach either 
guard or passengers. How I wished that Ruther- 
ford’s house had been a hundred miles from the 
station, and blamed my own folly for losing 
the comfortable seat with my three friends and 
the volume of Railway Readings I had brought 
with me. Nevertheless, my hope was in the cord- 
age. The basket remained tranquil. I sat ex- 
tremely still, and in spite of much wonder and 
some fear, a tiresome day and late sitting in the 
previous night had their natural effect, for my eyes 
closed of themselves, and I began to see dimly our 
meeting-room in London, and hear the beginning 
of a long report. The statement of our company’s 
liabilities and dividends was, however, cut short by 
a noise in the carriage. The basket was in a state 
of great disturbance, heaving and working as I 
thought nothing but so much yeast could have 
done. I heard the tough osiers creak and the 
cords strain across the lid as something pressed it 
upwards. I sprang to my feet. The train was slack- 
ening its speed, and the lights of the York station 
glimmered through the dense fog. The next minute 
the signal whistle sounded, and the train stopped, 
but from the basket came a howl that at once en- 
lightened me. I had heard the like before through 
the northern summer night when laying down the 
Petersburg and Moscow railway. My travelling 
companion was a wolf! It is needless to say that 
I lost no time in leaving that carriage, and almost 
as little in acquainting the station authorities with 
the description of their passenger. Prompt mea- 
sures were taken to remove the unknown traveller 
to a place of security. Nobody just then preferred 
a claim of ownership, but it was subsequently 
ascertained that Mr. Dobbins Brown was the pro- 
prietor of a menagerie, and the hamper had been 
sent by some friend or employer of his, in charge 
of a young man who, after placing it carefully in 
the carriage, missed his own seat by adjourning 
to a neighbouring beer-shop. That,’ said Mr. 
Maunderson, “is the best illustration which my 
experience can furnish of the deficiency of our 
present arrangement. Had any mode of communi- 
cation with guard or driver existed, how useful it 
might have been! and though the affair now wears 
a somewhat ludicrous aspect, I have often thought, 
with thankfulness to the gracious Preserver, what 
might have been the consequence had the pack- 
ing cords only given way when we were midway 
between the stations. It showed me how con- 
tinually we are exposed to unexpected contingen- 
cies and dangers. Truly, amongst all life’s liabili- 
| ties at home and abroad, it is our best comfort that 
| the hand of Providence is everywhere, controlling 
' events, and often warding off the effects of our 
own rashness or impetuosity.” 
| “tis, sir,” said Miss Menzies, with a heartfelt 
assent in her look; and I think the simple pious 
woman travelled to Newcastle more comfortably 
on that observation.* 








* The above sketch is founded on a real occurrence, 
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SUBTERRANEAN ROME. 
SECOND PAPER. 


Tue alacrity with which the early Christians en- 
countered death rather than surrender their faith 
furnishes a most powerful argument for the truth 
of the gospel. It is incredible that myriads of 
persons of every rank and age should have cheer- 
fully endured the extremest tortures, and braved 
the most frightful deaths, in attestation of “a 
cunningly devised fable.’* We cannot, therefore, 
wonder thet Gibbon and others, in their efforts to 
undermine the evidences of Christianity, should 
have assailed this part of them with peculiar ma- 
lignity ; affirming that the number who really 
sealed their testimony with their blood was most 
inconsiderable, and that these few were impelled by 
spiritual pride and the superstitious honours paid 
to the memory of the martyrs. These calumniators 
of “the noble army of martyrs” have been abun- 
dantly refuted on purely historical grounds, while 
an appeal to the inscriptions in the catacombs will 
show yet more vividly the falseness of both allega- 
tions. They, “ being dead, yet speak” to attest 
the truth of those doctrines which sustained them 
in their arduous conflict fifteen hundred years ago. 

Among all the authentic inscriptions in the cata- 
eombs, there is not a single one which counte- 
nanees the idea that ostentation and pride were 
the impelling motives to martyrdom. In the im- 
mense majority of them there is a simple state- 
ment of the fact, that the tomb incloses the 
remains of those who died for the faith, sometimes 
coupled with an expression of affection and grief 
on the part of the surviving friends or relatives. 
The inseription is sometimes in the name of the 
church, and sometimes in that of a relative—a wife, 
a parent, a child, a servant—but is always free 
from the ascription of superstitious honour or 
reverence to the deceased. So far was the pure 
and primitive church from falling into this error, 
that they hesitated to confer the “ dear and honoured 
name” of martyr upon any save Christ, “ the faith- 
ful and true Martyr.” It is indeed true, that 
many of those whese bodies were interred in the 
catacombs—Seba.wian Laurence and Agnes, for 
instanee—have histories ascribed to them which 
are far removed from the simplicity and humility 
of the gospel; but these are the legendary encrus- 
tations of a much later age, and are altogether 
inconsistent with the martyr-spirit of the early 
church. 

As regards the number of the martyrs interred 
here, we admit at the outset that it has been 
grossly exaggerated by the superstition and avarice 
of the papacy. The following recent instance will 
illustrate the mode in which relics have been in- 
vented and legends manufactured for the cata- 
combs. In the year 1802 a tomb was opened on 





remained—lwmena paz te cum fi—. The crumbling 
remains found within were taken to the Vatican, 
deposited in the treasury of relics, and lay forgotten 
for some years. Soon after the French occupation 
of Italy it was deemed desirable to send some relics 
into the Neapolitan district, to revive the drooping 
spirit of superstition there. For this purpose the 

cket of dust and ashes was again disturbed from 
its resting-place, the inscription was filled up and 
interpreted by authority, and decreed to mean, 
“ Saint Philumena rest in peace, Amen.” A priest, 
“ whose name is suppressed on account of his great 
humility,” was favoured with a vision of the glori- 
fied virgin Philumena, who announced to him that 
she had been put to death by a pagan emperor, 
who having become enamoured of her beauty 
wished to make her his wife, but that she persisted 
in refusing to violate her vow of perpetual chastity. 
To a young artist, whose name was likewise sup- 
pressed, a yet further revelation was made, in 
which, among other facts, it was announced that 
Diocletian was the emperor in question. It was 
soon found out that there were insuperable his- 
torical difficulties in the way of Diocletian being 
the cruel inamorata, and Maximian accordingly 
was substituted. The relics were then conveyed 
with great pomp from Rome to Naples, working 
the most astounding miracles on their route. 
Within the last twenty years many churches have 
been built in the saint’s honour throughout Roman 
Catholic Europe ; jewels of immense value have 
been lavished upon her shrine; she is specially 
patronised by ‘the Jesuits, and is said to be “ the 
most fashionable saint in Italy.”* On such slender 
grounds do the pretensions of the canonized martyrs 
of Rome rest. 

But, after making all possible allowances for 
these “lying wonders” and reckless exaggerations, 
the catacombs do still bear testimony to “a great 
cloud of witnesses” —to “ a noble army of martyrs.” 
Inscriptions, whose authenticity is unquestionable, 
mark the resting-places of multitudes who held 
their faith dearer than their lives, and who, in the 
touching words inscribed over the mangled remains 
of one, felt that “they had lived long enough when 
they could lay down blood and life for Christ.” If 
we admit the more dubious claims of other inscrip- 
tions to mark the tombs of martyrs, the very 
highest estimate of their numbers will scarcely 
appear extravagant. Dr. Wiseman thus describes 
the epitaphs in question, and sums up the argu- 
ments in proof of the opinion that they too cover 
the relics of witnesses of the faith. Having quoted 
an inscription upon Alexander, given in our last 
paper, he says :—“ This pathetic lamentation will 
explain the difficulties which the Christians must 
have had in recording the names of their martyrs, 
and why they were so often obliged to content 
themselves with giving their numbers. Thus we 











which was rudely depicted an anchor, an olive | have the following inscriptions in the catacombs : 
branch, a scourge, two arrows, and a javelin; the | ‘ Marcella and 550 martyrs of Christ ;’ ‘ Here rests 
inscription was imperfect, the beginning and end | Medicus with many;’ ‘150 martyrs of Christ.’ 
being both wanting. The following letters only | These inscriptions clearly prove the cruelty of the 
| persecutions and the great number of martyrs.” 
Having thus seen the custom of commemo- 
rating in one short inscription so many sufferers 
for the faith of Christ, we are led to the natural 





* Enthusiasts have sometimes braved death in support of a | 
doctrine resting in the imagination; but the apostles did so 
in oan of a matter of fact, palpable to their senses; namely, 


that they had seen their Master, dead, buried, watched by | 
sentinels, and yet rise again, and after on several occasions | 
conversing with them, ascend in their presence to the skies, | 





* “Sacred and Legendary Art,”’ by Mrs. Jameson. 
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inscribed upon a stone, it may refer to the same 
circumstance. This the antiquarian Visconti seems 
satisfactorily to have proved. For instance, the 
inscriptions are sometimes surrounded by a wreath, 
supported by doves; in one place the word triginta, 
thirty, is written at full, with the monogram of 
Christ’s name before and after; in another, the 
number xv is followed by 1n Pace, in peace. The 
conjecture that such simple inscriptions record the 
death of as many martyrs as the numbers signify, 
passes into absolute certainty, when confirmed by a 
passage in Prudentius writing on the catacombs 
whilst the events concerning them were yet fresh. 
“ There are many marbles,” he tells us, “ closing | 
tombs, which only indicate a certain number ; tee 


but you learn not their names. I remember I 
learnt there, that the remains of sixty bodies were 
buried under one heap.” 

But take the very lowest estimate which impar- 
tial criticism will allow; admit that enthusiasm 
has magnified the numbers beyond all belief, that 
the general statements in the matter are justly 
accused of gross exaggeration, still the undeniable 
fact remains, that noble and generous men and 
gentle and delicate women did triumphantly suffer 
and die for the truth’s sake, and that their mangled 
remains were laid in these sepulchral vaults by 
surviving friends, who, unappalled by the agonies 
they had witnessed, were prepared to follow them 
to a martyr’s grave and share with them a martyr’s 
crown. Whilst we shun the idolatrous veneration 
of Rome, let us not forget our obligations to that 
noble band whose “ blood was the seed of the 
church.” 

To complete our brief sketch of the catacombs it 
will be necessary to speak of paintings upon the 
walls. These are for the most part of a symbolic 
character. The reason for this was obvious. Sur- 
rounded as the Christians were with blaspheming 
and persecuting pagans, they could not inscribe 
upon their tombs an open avowal of Christian 
doctrine; they were therefore driven to the adop- 
tion of emblems and symbols known only to them- 
selves. The monogram of the name of Christ, and 
the palm branch, we have already described and 
explained. The former of these was very com- 
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monly written thus | Xe the added letters be- 





ing the Greek Alpha and Omega—the meaning 
being “ Christ crucified, the first and the last.” The 
pal branch is not unfrequently wreathed into a 











crown thus 4 ‘¥| the allusion being to “ the 
% 4 


crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 

One of the most frequently occurring symbols is 
a fish. The primary significance of this emblem 
arose from its Greek name, ichthus, which hap- 
pened to be made up of the initial letters of the 
Greek words—Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the 
Saviour. We learn from Tertullian that it had 
farther reference to water and the rite of baptism; 
and still farther to our Lord’s words, “ I will make 





thus know how many bodies lie piled together ; }y 





you fishers of men.” 
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conclusion, that when a simple number is found| The dove is a very common figure, and seems to 


contain a reference to the Holy Ghost and to the 
simplicity, purity, and peace of the Christian 
character. Very often it bears an olive branch in 
its mouth, and is represented as flying toward the 
ark of Noah, which symbolizes the church safely 
floating upon the deluge which drowns the world. 
A ship suggests the same idea, to which, as St. 
Ambrose tells us, was added the thought, that the 
mast which stood erect in the middle of the vessel 
resembled a cross. The anchor seems to have been 
used not only as expressive of steadfastness, con- 
fidence, and hope, but as suggestive of the beauti- 
ful thought that the departed spirit having ended 
its stormy voyage had cast anchor in the desired 
haven. 

Among scriptural subjects, the history of Jonah 
was a favourite object of representation, as sym- 
bolical of the death and resurrection of our Lord. 
Daniel in the den of lions; the three Hebrew 
youths in the furnace; Abraham sacrificing Isaac ; 
the resurrection of Lazarus; and Jesus as the good 
shepherd, are likewise found. 

Want of space, not of matter, here compels us 
to pause in our description of these caverns, along 
whose vaulted aisles the voice of Paul may have 
echoed, where the church may have assembled to 
hear his epistle read, and where, doubtless, those 
to whom he sends salutations often met for worship, 
and, having at last “fallen asleep,” were laid to 
rest. These sepulchral vaults, dark, cold, and 
mephitic though they be, are yet to the Christian 
eye radiant with spiritual light. Far more to be 
envied were the humble Christians in their gloomy 
recesses, than the guilty Nero in his “ golden 
palace.” The one had the pleasures of sin for a 
season ; the others, sustained by faith in the aton- 
ing sacrifice of Christ, and regenerated and purified 
by the influences of the Holy Spirit (without which 
none can enter heaven), had consolation in their 
darkest hours; and finally saw death approach 
without alarm, viewing it as the messenger that was 
to summon them to joys infinite in their nature 
and endless in their duration. 


— 





A THREE MONTHS’ CAPTIVITY AMONG 
THE GIANTS OF PATAGONIA. 


Ir will be long before the melancholy and fatal dis- 
asters attendant upon the Patagonian mission, about 
a year and half ago, are obliterated from the public 
mind. Since the Erromanga tragedy, no event of 
a similar character has happened which has sent | 
such a thrill of sympathy through the Christian | 
community. Whatever may have been the abstract | 





opinions entertained, as regards the prudence or 
imprudence displayed in the arrangements for con- 
ducting this embassage to a race of wretched sa- 
vages, there has been in all benevolent minds but 
one feeling of admiration inspired by the noble 
heroism, the pure unselfish devotion, the uncom. 
plaining endurance, and the victorious faith ex- 
hibited by Captain Gardiner and his companions in 
tribulation. “ Being dead,” their steady zeal and 
Christian bravery amid circumstances the most 
humiliating and awful that can be conceived, “ yet 
speak,” and will continue to speak admonitorily 
to generations yet unborn. The mariner, as he 
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draws near the stormy shores of Terra del Fuego, 
or the Land of Fire, will peer through his glass 
and seek to descry the spots shadowed and sad- 
dened by this mournful incident. The debased 
natives themselves hereafter, when evangelization 
shall have wrought its transforming work, and 
they shall have been brought to appreciate the full 
import of this sacrifice of life made on behalf of 
them and their fathers, will enroll the names of 
these worthies in the chronicles of their benefactors, 
and give them the foremost place in the martyr- 
ology of the future Patagonian church. The names 
of Gardiner, Maidment, and Williams will, we may 
hope, ere long be held in the same grateful re- 
membrance and reverence by the restored tribes of 
the southern extremity of the American continent, 
as among us are the names of those primitive ser- 
vants of Christ, by whom it is traditionally believed 
that the gospel was first introduced into our island. 

Among the many painful circumstances which 
mark this distressing event, there is still one fact 
upon which it is pleasant to reflect. In the terrible 
death to which these devoted men fell a prey, the 
natives had no hand. Savage and barbarous as 
they are reputed to be, and frequently, it is to be 
feared, as they have been guilty of deeds of the 
darkest atrocity, yet they are at least innocent of 
shedding the blood of their intended benefactors. 
Nor, so far as we have been able to gather from 
the journal of the sufferers, were the latter se- 
riously molested by them during their lingering 
decline by faminé. The only notices which we 
have of the aborigines are to the effect that, dur- 
ing the perilous attempts of the mission band to 


discover a suitable haven and landing-place in 
Banner-roads, a number of them congregated 
around the strangers on several occasions, both by 
land and water, and by certain warlike demonstra- 
tions led them to believe that an attack was medi- 


tated. In every instance, however, the little mis- 
sionary band contrived to escape unharmed from 
the Patagonians. 

The dearth of all specific and detailed informa- 
tion regarding these outcasts of the human family 
has been so great, that when the intelligence of the 
failure of the Patagonian mission burst upon our 
country, it took most persons by surprise, and sent 
the more inquisitive to their discarded geographi- 
cal manuals, to refresh their memories as to the 
locality of this terra incognita, and also in quest 
of particulars illustrative of the nature of the 
country and the character of its inhabitants. We 
need scarcely remark, that such researches were 
seldom likely to be very successful; for there are 
few spots on the face of the earth, of an equal ex- 
tent, of which less is accurately known. It will 
be in the memory of some persons living, perhaps, 
that in 1830, the benevolent Captain Fitzroy 
brought to England some children of the Fuegi- 
ans, intending to educate them and instruct them 
in religion at his own expense. Two of these died 
of the small-pox; but three returned to their 
native land after the lapse of four years, exhibiting 
considerable improvement, though there is reason 
to fear, from their subsequent isolation from all 
civilizing and religious influences, that they speedily 
relapsed into the barbarism of their tribe. The 
Fuegians, to whom Captain Gardiner’s mission was 
mainly directed, are of very diminutive stature, 





while the Patagonian tribes that inhabit the land 
on the opposite side of the Magellan Straits, are 
said to be of gigantic proportions. 

The deep ignorance that has hitherto existed 
respecting this dreaded and degraded people, has, 
however, been at length in some measure dissi- 
pated. A little work has lately appeared, the pro- 
duction of an American sailor, who in the year 
1849 spent a period of between three and four 
months in captivity among them, and who has 
subsequently given to the world a narrative of his 
extraordinary experiences and sufferings. The 
volume bears the somewhat high-sounding title of, 
“The Giants of Patagonia: or, Captain Bourne’s 
Account of his Captivity amongst the extraordinary 
Savages of Patagonia;” and, as much of the in- 
formation which it contains will be of interest, not 
only to the friends of missionary enterprise, but 
likewise to all those of our readers who believe, 
with Pope, that 


“The proper study of mankind is man,” 


we propose to embody in this paper some of the 
more striking disclosures of the work. 

The occasion of Captain Bourne’s visit to these 
inhospitable shores was as follows. During the 
prevalence of the “ gold fever,” which had become 
quite epidemic in the United States in 1848.9, it 
is well known that hosts of adventurous spirits 
left that country in quest of the auriferous trea- 
sures of California. Among these gold-hunters 
were a company of twenty-five men, who, charter- 
ing a ship at New Bedford, started with the in- 
tention of passing the Straits of Magellan, and 
sailing round the southern continent on their way 
to this new land of promise. Captain Bourne, 
the hero of these adventures, held the situation of 
mate in this vessel. Nothing worthy of particular 
record occurred until their arrival at the Straits, 
which they reached on the 30th of April. Here 
they fell in with two other vessels, bound for the 
same destination. Being becalmed within a few 
miles of the first narrows, advantage was taken of 
the opportunity thus afforded, to land and under- 
take a gunning excursion on the shores. The 
first party that ventured forth returned laden with 
sea-fowl. Their success emboldening others to 
follow their example, Captain Bourne and three 
men, taking with them guns, a bag of bread, and 
some tobacco, started for the beach. As they ap- 
proached, a crowd of ill-favoured, black-looking 
giants gathered along the water’s edge to gaze 
upon the strangers. Not being at all prepossessed 
with their looks, and recalling vividly to mind the 
ugly stories current as to their cruelty and barba- 
rity, our Americans lay off in their boat at a safe 
distance from the shore. Here they opened com- 
munications with the natives, and in broken Span- 
ish offered to barter bread for eggs, fowl, and beef. 
These much-craved provisions were promised in 
abundance by the crafty savages; and, waxing 
more confident of their good intentions, the party 
gradually neared the beach. As soon as they were 
landed, notwithstanding the earnest warnings of 
Captain Bourne, the men suffered themselves to 
be lured into the interior by savoury promises of 
good things in the shape of fresh provisions; so 
that, in a short time, the captain found himself 
isolated from his companions, and surrounded by 
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nearly a thousand of these sons and daughters of 
Anak. To render his position still more difficult 
and perilous, the tide had fallen so much as to leave 
his boat aground on the beach, which was crowded, 
moreover, with savages. Apprehensive of some 
terrible disaster befalling his crew, he begged of 
an Indian the use of his horse, and rode with all 
speed after his fugitive men, whom he strove by 
remonstrance and peremptory commands to induce 
to return to the boat. All in vain, however ; for 
the cunning of the natives, together with the in- 
ordinate longings of their appetites, had lulled to 
sleep not only suspicion but common prudence. 
The village to which the Patagonians professed to 
be taking them was nowhere to be seen on the 
arid plain that opened before them. Captain 
Bourne determined, therefore, to return at once, 
even though he had to go alone. 

* At this point,” says our narrator, “the mask 
was thrown off. The Indians seized my bridle, 
and arrested my progress. We all dismounted, 
with a view to retreat on foot; but before I could 
reach the man nearest to me, the Indians had 
robbed him of his gun. With a mutual agree- 
ment to stand by each other in case of pursuit, we 
hastened our retrograde march, but had made no 
great distance when we saw the Indians coming 
after us. They rode in advance of us, halted in 
our front, and manceuvred to cut off our retreat ; 
but by various zigzag movements, or boldly turn- 
ing their horses’ heads, we made considerable pro- 
gress. Our foes, however, knew what they were 
at; it was only a question of time with them. A 
sudden and decided movement indicated a crisis. 
I drew my pistols; but before I had time to cock 
one, I was jumped upon from behind by some half- 
dozen of these monstrous creatures.” At this 
juncture an old chief came up, and grasping him 
firmly by the wrist, reproached him for not accom- 
panying them to their houses, according to promise, 
at the same time shielding him from the menaced 
attack of the crowd of savages who pressed upon 
him, and flourished their knives before his face. 
After long and angry deliberations among them- 
selves, it was arranged that Captain Bourne was to 
be detained as a hostage, while the three men were 
allowed to return to their vessel to procure a ran- 
som. Three Indians, accordingly, each took a 
man with him on a horse, and started for the boat. 
But it soon became evident from their conduct 
that they had no sincere intention of releasing the 
sailors; for before reaching the margin of the 
shore they halted, and refused to go any further. 
The prisoners, however, struggled desperately, and 
at length got clear of their captors. One rushed 
up to his neck in water, the others sprang into the 
boat, pushed off, and rescued their comrade as he 
was struggling with the waves. Having reached 
the schooner, they told their tale, and represented 
the desperate situation of the mate. All hands 
immediately commenced breaking up the cargo, to 
get at the rum and tobacco for his ransom; and 
mm a very short space of time, two boats, well 
manned, and provided with the required articles, 
started for the shore, which they reached a little 
before dark. 

And now the deceit and cunning of these sava- 
ges became unmistakeably apparent. Instead of 
Conducting Captain Bourne to the shore, they 
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ordered him to the summit of an adjoining emi- 
nence, and gave him an old skin to wave as a signal 
in order to decoy the men treacherously into their 
power. Finding, however, that this course did 
not succeed, they set off for the shore, the captain 
riding the chiei’s horse, the chief himself being 
mounted behind and clasping him tightly in his 
gigantic grasp. On reaching the boats, the ran- 
som was displayed by the sailors, and the old man 
declared that if the articles that composed it were 
landed, the hostage should be given up. This, 
after some natural hesitation, was done. The 
Indians greedily picked up the goods, and Captain 
Bourne claimed his release. Not so, however; 
the perfidious savages were not disposed to sufler 
their prey thus readily to escape them. The cove- 
tous old chief said, “ he had not got plenty of rum 
yet; he must have a barre!.”” After much indig- 
nant remonstrance and ineffectual struggling to 
escape the squeeze of this giant, the captive was 
hurried away from the scene of action, leaving him 
barely sufficient time to intreat the men in the 
boats to come again the next morning, and on no 
account to abandon him. This, it appears pro- 
bable, it was not in their power to do, for, on visit- 
ing the beach on the following day, the waters were 
vexed with a furious gale, during which no boat 
could hope to have lived in the billows. All three 
vessels had dragged from their anchorage, and 
on the second day had disappeared altogether, leav- 
ing the forsaken captive in a state of prostration 
bordering on despair. 

Our unwilling visitor had now the honour of an 
introduction to the élite of Patagonian society, 
being conducted to the palace of Patagonia, if we 
may so term it. Having reached an Indian village, 
five or six miles inland, “I was,’ says Captain 
Bourne, “ set down by the old chief at his wigwam. 
He gave me in charge to one of his squaws /of 
whom he had four), who ordered me into the hut 
and bade me sit down on the ground. While 
sitting there, and casting an inquisitive glance 
around the rude habitation, my attention was sud- 
denly attracted to what appeared to be several 
pairs of eyes in a dark corner, shining with a 
strange brilliancy. I speculated silently on the 
sight, much doubting whether they lend to 
human beings or to wild beasts; but, on carefully 
reconnoitreing, I discovered that they belonged to 
three huge women. Further investigations dis- 
closed a number of dark-skinned boys and girls, of 
divers ages and sizes, playing and capering about 
the premises.” 

Shortly after completing this dim survey, the 
patriarch of the tribe entered, and, by means of a 
brass tinder-box, kindled a blaze that brilliantly 
illuminated the strange scene. By its light Bourne 
was enabled to survey the first specimen of Pata- 
gonian architecture that ever met his vision. It 
was constructed of three parallel rows of stakes 
arranged in the pointed style, and covered with 
the skins of the guanaco, sewed together with the 
sinews of the ostrich, the only thread used by th, 
people. For purposes of ventilation ssme inter- 
stices were left; but when a firg was kindled the 
smoke was most annoying. “I felt,” says Cap- 
tain Bourne, “as bacon, if conscious, might be 
supposed to feel in the process of curing. No lapse 
of time was sufficient to reconcile my eyes, nostrils, 
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and lungs to the nuisance; often have I been 
more than half strangled by it, and compelled to 
lie with my face to the ground as the only endur- 
able position. The chief and his numerous house- 
hold, however, seemed to enjoy immense satisfac- 
tion ; and jabbered, and grunted, and played their 
antics, and exchanged grimaces, as complacently as 
if they breathed a highly exhilarating atmosphere.” 

The captain’s first meal with the savages, even 
at the chieftain’s board—of course using that word 
metaphorically—was calculated to deepen the dis- 
gust already felt, and proved the Patagonians to 
be a race in whom almost every vestige of hu- 
manity was extinct. The meat, hacked by an old 
copper knife from the carcase of some animal, was 
inserted on the forked ends of crotched sticks and 
warmed and smoked at the fire, after which if was 
torn into fragments by the dirty hands of one of 
the squaws, and pitched into the midst of the 
ravenous assembly, who enjoyed it with as much 
gusto as if Soyer or Ude had been the culinary 
artiste. The old chief remarking the aversion 
with which his captive regarded the disgusting 
viands before him, exclaimed in colloquial Spanish, 
“ Why don’t you eat your meat P This meat very 
good to eat—very good to eat. Eat, man! eat!” 
Fearing the effects of his resentment should his 
hospitality be despised, the captain forced a morsel 
into his mouth, the flavour of which he found not 
so disagreeable as its offensive mode of preparation 
had led him to expect. 

During the earlier portion of his captivity, he 
made several ineffectual attempts to escape, though 
the country, being almost entirely destitute of 
trees, afforded no facilities for concealment. These 
efforts to recover liberty were usually made at 
night, when the whole household and tribe were 
apparently wrapped in profound slumber. He 
generally found, however, on such occasions, that 
the glaring eyes of the vigilant old chief followed 
all his movements; or, if he managed to elude 
them, no sooner had he stepped stealthily into the 
midst of the encampment than he was arrested by 
the barking of a hundred dogs, their howling 
“making the night hideous.” For some time 
occasional visits were paid to the coast, to look out 
for any vessels that might be passing, the chief’s 
acquisitiveness havmg been excited by fresh pro- 
mises of tobacco, bread, etc., on condition of the 
captive being restored to the society of white men. 
Some vessels were descried and hailed ; fires were 
kindled on the beach, and his flannel shirt was 
hoisted as a signal; but all in vain. After despe- 
rate endeavours and agonies of suspense, they 
swept by in the distance, inflicting a death-blow to 
all hopes of relief; for after this period the tribe 
struck their tents and commenced their migrations 
from spot to spot. Captain Bourne urged them 
now to take him to some white settlement—for 
instance, to Port Famine, a penal settlement of 
Chili, on the Straits—where he suggested they 
might turn his liberation to profitable account. 
“his, however, they peremptorily refused, and not 
without gcod reason, as afterwards appeared, for 
not long before they had visited that part of the 
country on a horse-stealing expedition. They pro- 
mised, however, to take him to a place which they 
called “ Holland,” where, they remarked, “ there 
was plenty of rum and tobacco”—the grand 
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objects of their desire. But in going thither they 
resolved to take their own time. Scores of times 
had the poor captive, in the course of their aimless 
wanderings, to rehearse-an account of the splendid 
presents which he proposed to bestow upon them 


/ as soon as he should reach the el-dorada of his 


hopes ; and sorely was he tantalized by the long- 
deferred performance of the journey. The mys- 
terious and shadowy “ Holland” of the savages 
was the mirage that was continually exciting and 
mocking his expectations. 

In the slight space that remains, we can only 
throw together a few facts respecting the nature of 
the country and the character of its inhabitants, as 
drawn from Captain Bourne’s observations. The 
part of the land traversed by this tribe, on the 
Atlantic side, is bleak, barren, and desolate in the 
extreme. Low bushes and a wiry grass are the 
chief productions of its light, sandy soil. Streams 
of water are rare, and the natives draw their sup- 
plies chiefly from the brackish springs or pools 
of the valleys. The variety of animal is nearly 
as limited as that of vegetable productions. The 
guanaco, a quadruped allied to the lama, whose 
flesh is the chief support of the natives ; the cougar, 
or American lion, whose chase affords a favourite 
though dangerous sport; foxes, mice, the condor, 
and the cassowary, a species of ostrich, are almost 
the only beasts and birds of the region. The 
climate of the country is very severe. The Pa- 
tagonians are of gigantic stature, their average 
height being nearly six and a half feet, while some 
are said to be not less than seven feet high. They 
are as imitative as monkeys, and are dreadfully 
addicted to lying. The youngest seem to inherit 
the taint, and vie with the oldest in displaying it, 
while the detection of their falsehood or treachery 
appears to give thern no uneasiness. They never 
wash themselves, and the colour of their skin cas 
only be seen as the ancient deposits of dirt some- 
times crack and fall off. The men, too, bedaub their 
faces and breasts with a kind of red earth, while 
charcoal is also used as a cosmetic, the women 
rendering themselves hideous by the application of 
a pigment of clay, blood, and grease, which is 
apparently as precious in their eyes as the finest 
Parisian pomade. Such, indeed, is their passion for 
grease, that no woman will consent to marry unless 
the suitor will guarantee to supply her largely 
with that indispensable article. So much for the 
ladies. The great recommendation of the man, 
when soliciting the hand of a Patagonian maiden, 
is, that he should be an expert stealer of horses. 
As a race they are indolent to the last degree, and 
will seldom go on a hunting expedition until goaded 
forth by hunger and menaced by famine. In in- 
vention they are absolute babes, and have no 
mechanical skill. When they were first allowed 
to listen to the ticking of the captain’s watch, they 
were transported with delight, and there is little 
doubt that it aided materially in saving his life on 
more than one occasion, when the people seemed 
bent upon sacrificing him to their jealousy or their 
fears. Many of the women, too, were his invete- 
rate and sleepless foes, and, but for the greedy 
chief’s protection, would have accomplished his 
destruction. The captain intimates his conviction 
that they are addicted to cannibalism, and men- 
tions the fact, that after a widow had been delibe- 
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rately murdered in order to seize upon the horses 
she possessed, some “strange flesh” appeared at 
the royal board, of which, contrary to the usual 
practice, he was not allowed to partake. Such is 
Patagonia! But such, or very nearly so, was Great 
Britain two thousand years ago; and we have 
confidence that the same missionary effort which 
has raised the one, will, if faithfully applied, in 
due time raise the other. 

To return to Captain Bourne, however. After 
innumerable disappointments, the crisis to which 
all his diplomacy and questionable use of fictitious 
promises had been directed, drew near. He one 
day mounted his horse, attended by a reduced 
escort, and after travelling many hours reached a 
river, at the mouth of which, near the Atlantic, was 
a small island, which the Patagonians affirmed was 
the long sought ‘ Holland.’ Several small huts were 
dimly discerned upon its surface. An English 
flag, which had been saved from some wreck, was 
hoisted, and the bushes on the beach were kindled, 
to attract the attention of the islanders, the chief 
meanwhile being concealed in a thicket, from which, 
with cat-like vigilance, he watched every movement. 
After a long period of disheartening suspense, a 
boat was seen approaching; whereupon, in order 
to make sure of the captain, he was ordered back 
to the camping-ground. Setting the mandates of 
the chief at defiance, however, he started off at full 
speed towards the boat, the Indians following in 
hot pursuit. He reached the shore—parleyed a 
few moments with the men who were drawing 
near—leaped into the water—and, after a despe- 
rate struggle, was drawn into the boat half dead 
with exhaustion and terror. The disappointed 
natives vented their vexation in hideous shouts and 
vindictive cries, but did not dare to follow, although 
they lingered menacingly on the coast for some 
weeks afterwards. The asylum on whose shores 
Captain Bourne now found himself was called Sea 
Lion Island, and contains a small settlement of an 
English company, established for the purpose of 
collecting guano and preparing it for exportation. 
He was treated with the greatest kindness during 
his sojourn on the island, which extended to a 
period of several weeks. The islanders were very 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of a vessel belonging 
to the company, which was to bring them some 
fresh stores, those in their possession having be- 
come alarmingly short. At length, after consider- 
able suspense, a whaling vessel touched upon the 
coast, by means of which Captain Bourne was 
restored to his country and his family. 

We regret to have to remark, that the policy 
often pursued towards his Patagonian custodiers 
was such as did not accord with Christian principle 
or the dictates of the highest wisdom. He sought 
to secure his safety and purchase his freedom by 
dazzling promises, which he certainly never in- 
tended to fulfil; and although he ultimately eluded 
their grasp, the influence of his example upon 
their minds will be unfavourable to the character 
of the white men, and may recoil retributively upon 
other unfortunate beings who may hereafter fall 
into their power. We are sorry also to observe a 
spirit of revenge cleaving to him after his escape. 
It surely would have been more magnanimous and 
lovely to have pitied and forgiven. Captain Bourne, 
however, it is evident, is not Captain Gardiner. 





THE WIND’S VOICES. 
“Mamma, what makes your face so sad ? 
The sound of the wind makes me feel glad ; 


But whenever it blows, as grave you look, 
As if you were reading a sorrowful book.” 


“ A sorrowful book I am reading, dear— 

A book of weeping and pain and fear— 

A book deep printed on my heart, 

Which I cannot read but the tears will start. 


That breeze to my ear was soft and mild 
Just so, when I was a little child; 

But now I hear in its freshening breath 
The voices of those that sleep in death.” 


“Mamma,” said the child with shaded brow, 
“ What is this book you are reading now ? 
And why do you read what makes you cry ?” 
“ My child, it comes up before my eye. 


*Tis the memory, love, of a far-off day 

When my life’s best friend was taken away ;— 
Of the weeks and months that my eyes were dim 
Watching for tidings—watching for him. 


Many a year has come and past 

Since a ship sailed over the ocean fast, 
Bound for a port on England’s shore ; 

She sailed—but was never heard of more.” 


“ Mamma”—and she closer press’d her side,— 
“ Was that the time when my father died ? 

Is it his ship you think you see? 

Dearest mamma—won’t you speak to me?” 


The lady paused, but then calmly said, 
“Yes, Lucy—the sea was his dying bed. 
And now, whenever I hear the blast, 

I think again of that storm long past. 


The wind’s fierce howliugs hurt not me, 

But I think how they beat on the pathless sea— 
Of the breaking mast—of the parting rope— 
Of the anxious strife and the failing hope.” 


“ Mamma,” said the child with streaming eyes, 
“ My father has gone above the skies, 

And you tell me this world is mean and base 
Compared with heaveu—that blessed place.” 


“ My daughter, I know—I believe it all,— 
I would not his spirit to earth recall. 

The blest one he—his storm was brief,— 
Mine, a long tempest of tears and grief. 


I have you, my darling—I should not sigh. 
I have one star more in my cloudy sky— 
The hope that we both shall join him there, 
In that perfect rest from weeping and care.” 





Crropatra’s NEEDLE.—Mr. Anderson was lately de- 
puted by the Crystal Palace Company, of which he is a 
director, to visit the shores of the Mediterranean and make 
arrangements for the transmission of Cleopatra’s needle to 
the Sydenham Palace. It would appear, however, from 
communications which have been received from him, that 
great difficulties in the way of the removal of this monu- 
ment of antiquity have presented themselves. The needle 
is actually built into a part of the sea-wall and ramparts 
forming the fortification of the city of Alexandria, and to 
pull down so much of the fortification as would be re- 
quired to disinter the obelisk and to launch it, and after- 
wards to rebuild the wall, would not only occupy a great 
space of time, but must involve a considers!!c amount of 
expense not originally anticipated. In addition to which, 
it is stated that the Viceroy himself has a very strong 
objection to a breach of such a nature being made or 
left open for any time in the present state of European 
politics. The Pasha at the same time assured Mr. Ander- 
son that every facility should be given to any person com- 
missioned by the company to collect works of art in 
Egypt. 
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Parivtivs. 
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“Tam a Lost Man.”—Under this sub-head we gave 
insertion, on page 240, to a passage from the Rev. M. B. 
Grier, in which he comments with great seriousness upon 
what were alleged to be almost the last words of Marshal 
Bugeaud. Since its publication a correspondent, in an in- 
telligent and candid letter, has written to explain that the 
construction put upon the expression is incorrect, and cal- 
culated to convey a wrong impression respecting the “ latter 
end” of this celebrated warrior. The occasion on which 
the words were used appears to have been this. A short 
time before his death, the medical attendant being about 
to apply the stethoscope to the patient’s heart, the marshal, 
conscious of the incurable nature of his disease, said in a 
natural voice, “Je suis wn homme perdw”—an idiomatic 
phrase equivalent to, “It is all over with me.” We regret 
that such a misconstruction should have arisen. 


MANUFACTURE oF PapgR.—There are at present up- 
wards of 700 paper mills in the United Kingdom, three- 
fourths of them constantly at work, and the estimated 
value of the paper made is about 4,000,0001. The quan- 
tity charged with excise duty in 1850 was no less than 
141,032,474 Ibs. 


IDUCATED WnreEat.—We are informed, in a recent 
number of the “ Literary Gazette,” of a singular discovery 
that has been made in France by a M. Fabre, a humble 
gardener of Ayde, but of some local note as a botanist. 
It appears that an herb, named cegilops, which produces 
a species of grain resembling wheat in form, though much 
smaller, has long grown abundantly on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, but has hitherto been considered as worse 
than useless. In 1839 M. Fabre sowed a quantity of this 
grain, and he was struck by observing that the produce of 
it seemed to bear a close affinity to wheat. That produce 
he sowed the next year, and the yield was still more like 
wheat. He went on sowing the yield in this way year 
after year, and each year found a marked improvement in 


the produce, until at last he had the satisfaction of getting 
as fine a crop of wheat, and of as good quality, as he could 


wish to see. At first he produced his crops in a gar- 
den, but his later sowings were made broad-cast in an open 
field. Thus then a wild and mischievous herb, which is 
particularly destructive to barley crops, can be educated 
into excellent wheat. 


FEMALE SovEREIGNS AMONG THE Arass.—In a letter 
from Col. Rawlinson, dated Baghdad, Feb. 15th, is an an- 
nouncement of the curious discovery, that the northern 
Arabs about the head of the Red Sea were really governed 
by queens, and that Solomon’s queen of Sheba no doubt 
came from that quarter, about the Gulf of Akaba, and not 
from the southern extremity of the peninsula. The proof 
of this is found in a list of the Syrian tributaries of Pul, 
or Tiglath Pileser, where the last name after Hurim or 
Hebron is “Sabibim, queen of the Arabs.” This list, 
which has been made out by joining Layard’s fragmental 
inscriptions, is very curious, and, taken in connexion with 
Sennacherib’s Syrian tributaries, etc., give a complete ta- 
bleau of the great cities and provinces bordering on the 
Mediterranean. y recent accounts it appears that a 
number of sepulchral jars have been discovered, all con- 
taining small rolls of sheet lead, inscribed with Chaldean 
legends, in very minute writing. 


Retic oF Barsarity.—In former times, one of the 
extraordinary and barbarous modes of punishment for sa- 
crilege was by nailing the skin of the offender, in terrorem, 
on the door of the church. Tradition has usually con- 
nected this practice with the times of the Danes. Such a 
door, of which both sides have once been covered with 
human skiz, is still to be seen at Westminster Abbey ; 
and it was pointed out by Mr. E. Cooke, the artist, during 
the visit to the abbey last year, under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, for the inspection of the royal tombs. 


Vatve or Manuracturep Iron.—The spring of a 
watch weighs ‘1536 of a grain, and a pound of iron makes 
50,000. The pound of steel costs 2d.. and a single spring 
2d.; so that 50,000 will produce 4167. 13s. 





Consumption oF Tosacco.—If the population of the 
earth be taken at 1000 millions, and the consumption 
reckoned as equal to that of the kingdom of Denmark, or 
seventy ounces a head, the produce of the whole world will 
amount to near two millions of tons (1,953,125) a year. 
Seventy ounces a head, of course, far exceeds the average 
consumption of Europe, in most of the countries of which 
tobacco is heavily taxed. It is certain, however, on the 
other hand, that it falls far short of the consumption of 
Asia, containing the majority of mankind, where women 
and children smoke as well as men, and where the article 
is, moreover, untaxed. Near half the British tonnage 
which “entered inward” or “cleared outward” last year 
would be required to convey the above quantity of this 
American weed, of which the value, at twopence a pound, 
will amount to nearly thirty-six and a half millions ster- 
ling, 36,462,5001.— Journal of the Statistical Society. 


Mons Mra.—An account was recently communicated 
to a meeting of the Archwxological Institute, of the mon- 
ster cannon preserved at Edinburgh castle, and known as 
Mons Meg. ‘This ancient piece of ordnance was formerly 
kept at the Tower, from whence it was conveyed back to 
Scotland, by order of George Iv, in 1829. It closely re- 
sembles the huge bombard at Ghent, supposed to be the 
same which is mentioned by Froissart. Mons Meg is first 
named in the reign of James tv, having been used at 
the siege of Dumbarton in 1489 ; but tradition affirms that 
the piece existed long prior to that time. The construction 
is very curious; long bars of iron are welded together, like 
the staves of a cask, and strongly hooped with welded iron ; 
the length is upwards of fifteen feet, and the enormous 
weight rendered this cannon almost unmanageable in the 
field. It has been supposed, with much probability, that 
it was fabricated at Mons, in Flanders, whence James 11, 
king of Scots, imported in 1460, as chroniclers have re- 
corded, a celebrated bombard, called the Lion. 


Mr. Prescott at Homs.—A recent traveller, who 
visited this eminent historian, remarks that everything in 
his abode reminds us of his occupation. In the hall there 
is a portrait of Cortez; Spanish princes, queens, and 
knights, meet our eye on the walls, and a rich historical 
library, containing the works of Spain and her possessions 
in the sixteenth century, with a large collection of manu- 
scripts of that period, fills his study. Mr. Prescott was, by 
the natural weakness of his eyes, and perhaps likewise by 
the amiable mildness of his temper, prevented from taking 
an active part in politics, or from becoming a regular busi- 
ness man. He devoted his time to literature, and, starting 
from the Spanish conquest of Mexico and Peru, his re- 
searches led him to the history of the splendid reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. He is now occupied on that of 
Philip tr. It is a gigantic task; for the history of Spain 
under that king is also the history of Protestantism iv 
Germany—of independence in the Netherlands—of liberty 
in England—of the struggle between the power of the 
crown and the local institutions in France and in Spain. 
A family relic in the dining-room of Mr. Prescott has a 
peculiar interest, as an evidence of the impartial way 
in which Bostonians look upon their revolutions. Two 
swords, crossing one another on the wall, are those of the 
grandfather of Mr. Prescott and of the grandfather of his 
wife, both officers in the battle of Bunker Hill—the one in 
the American, the other in the English ranks. 


Wasuineton Irvine at Home.—* We had,” says M. 
Pulszky, in his “ Sketches of Society in the United States,” 
“a most pleasant dinner party, where we met Washington 
Irving, whose name, ever since I have been acquainted witi 
English literature, was connected in my mind with such 
genuine freshness of conception, that I fancied the author 
of the ‘Sketch Book,’ and of the radiant pictures of the 
Alhambra, must remain always young. I was, therefore, 
rather childishly surprised to see a gentleman, on whose 
lofty brow years have impressed their traces, and to hear 
that he was the man whom my imagination had endowed 
with the unwithering vigour of youth. But listening to 
his conversation, full of hope and warmth, I found that 
my early impressions had not been wrong. 
































